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A. SOURCES OF MAN POWER IN THE BRITISH WAR 
SECTOR IN 1941 AND 1942 


The purpose of this article is to improve upon the estimates of man- 
power in the war sector in 1941 given in this BULLETIN? in the light of 
the new White Paper (Cmd. 6438) and to make the corresponding 
estimates for 1942. It may be recalled that in the article quoted we 
proceeded along the following lines: we estimated the increase in the 
total volume of employment and the amount of labour released by the 
reduction of consumption, of private investment and of exports as 
compared with 1938. The sum of these four items gave us the increase 
in manpower in the Government sector, which roughly coincides with 
the increase in the war sector. It should be added that we considered 
only labour insured under the General Scheme, aged 16 to 64. To 
eliminate the changes in the scope of insurance between 1938 and 1941 
this has been assumed throughout to be the same as in 1941. 
CHANGES IN THE VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 

It has been estimated that the number of insured persons in employ- 
ment increased from 1938 to 1941 by 4 to 5%.* The rise in average 
working time in this period has been estimated at 8%.2 Thus the total 
increase in the volume of insured labour would be 12 to 13%. The 
number of insured in employment in 1938, at the scope of insurance in 
1941, has been estimated at 13.1 million.2 It follows that the total 


1 BuLveTIN, Vol. 5, No. 1. 2 Ibidem, p. 4. 
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increase in the volume of insured amounted in round figures to 1.5 mil- 
lion of ‘ 1938 workers’ i.e. persons working the average time of 1938. 

According to the estimates published in this BULLETIN, the number 
of insured persons in employment increased from 1938 to 1942 by some- 
thing like 6%.1 Further, the index of ‘ earning strength ’, i.e. the ratio 
of the index of earnings per head to the index of wage rates increased 
from 1941 to 1942 by about 4%.1 A substantial part of this increase 
is most probably due to spreading of production and night shift bonuses 
accruing to a greater number of workers, and to the shift to better paid 
occupations. There was probably, however, some rise in the working 
time in the ‘ civilian sector’ where the raising of working time to 52 
hours per week has been prescribed. We assume this rise in working 
time to be 2%. On top of the 8% rise from 1938 to 1941 this a- 
mounts to a 10% increase in working time from 1938 to 1942. This 
figure seems to be a reasonable result. It amounts to an average work- 
ing time of 53 hours in 1942. As the target of 52 hours in the ‘ civilian 
sector’ has most probably not been reached and might have been some- 
thing like 50 to 51 hours, 53 hours on the average means something 
like 55 to 56 hours in the ‘ war sector,’ because from our subsequent 
estimate it follows that the ‘ war sector’ accounts for about 50% of 
total employment. 

We may thus assume that the total percentage increase in the volume 
of labour between 1938 and 1942 was about 16%. Since employment was 
13.1 million workers in 1938 this amounts to an absolute increase of 
about 2 million ‘ 1938 workers.’ 


THE RELEASE OF LABOUR FROM THE NON-ARMAMENT SECTOR 


We shall first consider the release of labour employed in mining, 
manufacturing, and building. Its three main sources are: the reduc- 
tion in retail sales other than of food, drink and tobacco; in private 
investment ; and in exports of U.K. produce and manufactures. 

1. The wholesale value of the retail sales other than food, drink and 
tobacco in 1938 has been estimated in the article quoted at £800 million, 
and the corresponding figure for 1941 at 1938 prices at £480 million. In 
the light of the new data given in the White Paper (Cmd. 6438) we 
reduce both these figures by 10% and thus obtain £720 million and £430 
million respectively. From the White Paper and from the Bank of 
England statistics it follows that the money value of retail sales in 
question did not change significantly from 1941 to 1942. Further, 
according to the available price series, it may be assumed that the rise 
in relevant retail prices in this period was of the order of 10%. It 
follows that the volume of retail sales other than food, drink and tobacco 
fell from 1941 to 1942 by about 10%, i.e. from £430 million in 1941 
to £390 million in 1942. That would mean that the real value of retail 
sales in 1942 was 54% of the 1938 level ; this result agrees well with 
Mr. Worswick’s estimate,? according to which the volume of retail sales 
in 1942 was 51 to 58% of the 1938 level. 

2. We shall now estimate the reduction in private investment in 1941 
and 1942 compared with 1938. The results at which we arrive for IQ4I 
differ significantly from those obtained in our previous article. This is 
due mainly to changes in the estimates of disinvestment in IQ4I given 

1 BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 71. * BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 62. 
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in the new White Paper (Cmd. 6438) as compared with last year’s White 
Paper (Cmd. 6347) and in a minor degree to certain modifications which 
we introduced in our estimates. 

The net private investment in 1938 has been estimated in the White 
Paper (Cmd. 6438) at {287 million. This figure does not allow for the 
changes in the value of stocks resulting from the valuation at lower 
prices at the end than at the beginning of the year. Mr. Barna has 
estimated the adjustment for this factor at £95 million,1 which added to 
£287 million gives £382 million. This figure, however, includes costs of 
transfer of property etc., which are not investment in the sense in which 
we are interested here. After the deduction of this item the figure of net 
investment will amount to something of the order of £300 million. The 
relevant figure of sinking funds, depreciation etc. is according to Mr. 
Maizels* £440 million. Thus private gross investment may be taken as 
about £740 million. This figure includes investment of the Post Office 
and the Housing and Trading Services of the Local Authorities. As we 
include in private investment such investment of Local Authorities as 
roads, hospitals etc. a correction is here necessary also. The gross 
Local Government investment of this type has been estimated on the 
basis of data given in ‘ Public Investment and the Trade Cycle’ by 
Bretherton, Burchardt and Rutherford at {110 million. Thus for our 
purpose private investment in 1938 may be taken as £850 million. 

The net investment in 1941 is estimated in the White Paper at —£200 
million. No allowance has been made in this figure for the fact that the 
stocks at the end of year have been valued at higher prices than at the 
beginning. Mr. Barna has estimated the necessary adjustment at {150 
million? and this amount must be subtracted from the above value of 
investment to eliminate the changes in the basis of valuation of stocks. 
We thus arrive at — £350 million. With sinking funds, depreciation, etc. 
of £440 million this gives for gross investment £90 million. From this 
figure there must still be subtracted the cost of transfer of property 
which was in 1941 most probably less than {50 million. On the other 
hand, there must be added the investment of Local Authorities in roads, 
hospitals, schools, etc. which was substantially less than the 1938 level 
of £110 million. Finally, the White Paper figure of investment accounts 
for the sales of fixed assets to the Government by persons and firms ; 
this will involve a positive correction which is probably appreciably 
lower than {100 million. All these corrections will on balance raise 
the figure of gross private investment to probably something like £150 
to £200 million. 

In the article quoted, the rise in prices of investment goods from 1938 
to 1941 has been estimated at 32%. Thus if we express the figure ob- 
tained above in 1938 prices we obtain something like {100 to {£150 
million. However, the rise in prices mentioned relates to elements of 
fixed capital only. Now the figure of investment in 1941 is the difference 
between gross investment in fixed capital and disinvestment in stocks. 
The price index for deflation of disinvestment in’ stocks is definitely 
higher than that which has been used for the deflation of investment it 
fixed capital. The figure of real investment obtained above is therefore 
too low. A tentative calculation, however, shows that the error com- 


1 Economica, May 1941. 2 Economica, November 1942. 3 Tbidem. 
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mitted in this way cannot be very great. It will be sufficiently allowed 
for if we assume the higher limit for investment, that is £150 million. 

The calculation for 1942 can be carried out similarly. The only 
important difference is that the White Paper figure for investment in 
1942 is —£170 million as compared with — {200 million inig41. Further 
the adjustment for the change in the basis of valuation of stocks at the 
beginning and at the end of the year is something like £50 million as 
compared with £150 million in 1941, or £100 million less. This raises 
the money value of gross investment in 1942 by £130 million as com- 
pared with 1941, provided that other elements of the calculation are 
unchanged. We thus obtain £280 to £330 million. We shall deflate 
it in the same way as in 1941 with a slightly higher price index. This 
gives us a figure of the order of £200 to {250 million. For further 
calculations we assume {£220 million. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our estimates of investment in 1941 
and 1942 are nothing but mere guesses. Fortunately, however, this is 
of no great importance for the results of our calculation ; a change in 
our figures of investment in 1941 and 1942 by {100 million corresponds 
to 0.35 million workers, while our results are rounded off to the last 0.5 
million (cf. Table II). 

3. The exports of U.K. produce and manufactures, except food, drink 
and tobacco amounted in 1938 to £430 million. For 1941 we have 
assumed in the article quoted £150 million at 1938 prices. As to 1942 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that the volume of commercial 
exports was in that year one-fourth of the pre-war level. We thus 
assume £100 million to be the value of exports in 1942 at 1938 prices. 

4. The results obtained above are put together in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Civilian Outlay in 1938, 1941, 1942 : 

.. 1938 1947 1942 

: at 1938 Prices: £ million 
Retail sales other than of food, drink and tobacco, at j 
wholesale prices Sic S88 acts Be aa 720 430 390 
Gross private investment (inclusive of Local Government) 850 150 220 
Exports of U.K. Produce and Manufactures (except food, 


drink and tobacco) ... ‘ 430 150 100 


2,000 730 710 


It follows from this Table that the total ‘ civilian outlay ’ was reduced 
in real terms as compared with 1938 by 63.5% in 1941 and by 64.5% in 
1942. It is plausible to assume that labour employed in mining, manu- 
facturing and building which was embodied in the three items considered 
fell approximately by the same percentage. It has been estimated 
in the article quoted that mining, manufacturing and building labour 
corresponding to the three items considered was 7.1 million ‘ 1938 
workers.’ On the above assumption this amounts to a ‘release’ of 4.5 
million ‘1938 workers’ in 1941 and 4.6 million ‘938 workers’ in 1942. 

In order to have a rough idea about the distribution of the ‘ labour 
release’ between civilian consumption of goods other than food, drink 
and tobacco, gross private investment and exports, we subtract the re- 
spective ‘real’ values in 1941 from the corresponding 1938 figures and 
divide the labour release proportionately to these reductions. 
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TaBLe II 
Labour Release 1941 and 1942 
Reduction ascom- Labour Release 


pared with 1938 million 
at 1938 Prices workers 
£ million 
1947 1942 1947 1942 


Retail sales other than of food, drink and tobacco 


at wholesale prices ... = 290 330 1.0 1.15 

Gross private investment ats ae Spoee LAO 630 2.5 2.3 
Exports of U.K. produce and manufacturers oie Ze") 330 1.0 1.15 
1,270 1,290 4.5 46— 


5. In addition to this release of labour there is still to be considered 
the labour released from manufacturing of food, drink and tobacco and 
from services (inclusive of those in transport, wholesale and retail 
distribution, and Central and Local Government officials in so far as 
they are insured). Workers employed in manufacturing of food, drink 
and tobacco in 1938 numbered 0.5 million and labour released from these 
industries was insignificant. Services in the above sense employed in 
1938 4.9 million. In our previous article it has been assumed that the 
labour release from this source was in 1941 of the order of 0.5 million 
workers, mainly as a result of reduction of civilian consumption. This 
raises the total labour released by the reduction of civilian consumption 
to 1.5 million ‘ 1938 workers’ (cf. Table II). For 1942 the labour release 
from services must be assumed to be higher so that it will bring the 
figure of labour release resulting from the cut in consumption to something 
like 2 million * 1938 workers.’ 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

The results of the above calculation are summed up in the Table 

below (in round figures). 


TABLE IIT. 
Insured Labour Embodied in Government Purchases 
The Sources of Increase from 1938 to 1941 and 1942 
1941 1942 
million workers 
Increase in the volume of labour as a result of increase in the number 
employed and in working time ... ag POD SN ne BAGS 2 


Reduction in civilian consumption ... sae 366 nae acme 2, 
Reduction in private investment (inclusive of Local Government) Abe's, 2.5 
Reduction in exports : oof 50h Bsa 


Increase in Government purchases... 208 ao res ctl 8S 7.5 


The total increase in the number of ‘ 1938 workers’ from 1938 to 1941 
is 6.5 million. (This does not differ much from the estimate in our 
previous article, which was 7 million.1) The corresponding figure for 1942 
is 7.5 million. It should, however, be emphatically stressed that because 
of crudeness of the estimates and rounding off of figures no conclusions 
can be drawn from the comparison of 1941 and 1942 figure, except that 
the volume of labour in the Government sector increased from 1941 to 1942 


1 Cf, the remark on p. 176 
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and that the rate of increase was very much lower than in the first two 
years of the war. (This does not mean that the rate of increase in out- 
put was relatively small as productivity of labour might have increased 
considerably). j fw a 4 

Local Government investment! has been included in our inquiry in 
private investment. Central Government investment, except that of 
Defence Services, was negligible before the war. If we assume in 
addition that there were no important changes in the personnel devoted 
to ‘normal’ functions of Central and Local Administration the increase 
in labour in the Government sector calculated above coincides roughly 
with the increase of labour in the war sector (provided that we include 
in it such activities as building of merchant ships on Government 
account). As we estimated the insured labour employed directly and 
indirectly in armaments in 1938 at 0.6 million, the total volume of 
insured labour employed in the war sector in 1941 may be estimated at 
about 7 million and in 1942 at about 8 million “ 1938 workers.’ 

The number of insured workers in employment in 1938 was given 
above as 13.1 million and the increase in the volume of insured labour 
up to 1941 has been estimated at 1.5 million and up to 1942 at 2 million 
‘ 1938 workers.’ The total volume of insured labour in 1941 may thus 
be estimated at about 14.5 million and in 1942 at 15 million ‘ 1938 
workers.’ It follows that the war sector absorbed in 1941 a little less 
than 50% and in 1942 a little more than 50% of insured labour. The 
percentage would not be significantly changed if we added to the total 
volume of insured labour workers excepted from unemployment in- 
surance. It may thus be said that a little less than a half in 1941 anda 
half or a little more in 1942 of aJl manual workers, (except those in 
agiicultuie and domestic service) and lower grade salary earners (below 
£420 p.a.), were employed in the war sector. 

M. KALECKI 


B. THEU.S. WAR EFFORT IN TERMS OF MANPOWER IN 1942 


Estimates of war employment in the United States in 1942 are now 
available and can be used in order to gauge the progress of the war effort 
and compare it with the employment in the war sector in Britain. The 
employment figures given are significant only to the nearest million. 
On the average of the year 1942 about 12 million people were employed 
in the war sector in U.S. (i.e. in munitions industries, production of all 
military supplies, and war construction, including the production of raw 
materials, etc. used in these ‘ primary ’ war industries, as well as govern- 
ment war agencies, but exclusive of agriculture). The total number of 
employees in all industries (excluding agriculture, domestic servants, and 
self employed persons) was 37 million in 1942. To calculate total em- 
ployment and war employment in terms of weekly hours worked in 
1939, the following indices of weekly hours will be used :2 


E 1939 1947 1942 Dec. 1 
Weekly hours in all industries ae 100 105 108 it 
Weekly hours in the war sector... 100 112 119 121 


? Except that connected with Civil Defence. 
? The calculations follow the lines of the previous article in BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 1. 
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The assumption underlying these estimates of hours is that in in- 
dustry as a whole they have increased rather less than in manufacturing, 
and that in the war sector they have increased as strongly as in durable 
goods industries. 

After the employment figures are multiplied with the indices of hours 
we obtain an input of labour in terms of 1939 hours of 40 million in all: 
industries, and 14 million in the war sector, for the average of 1942. 
The ratio of war employment to total employment was thus about 35% 
in 1942,1 as compared with over 50% in Britain. 


TABLE I. 
Employment in U.S. Industry 


(millions of persons) 
December 


1939 19417 1942 1942 


1. Total number of employees : 

(Dept. of Labour) we 35 oat 29.7 34.4 37.0 38.8 
2. Employees in the war sector 

(Dept. of Labour) ae ane uae — 3:5 12.0 16.0f 
3. Emplcyees in the civilian sector ac 29.7 30.9 25.0 22.8 
4. Equivalent number of total employees at 

1939 hours... as Sie sit ~3¢ 29.7 35.5 40.0 42.8 
5. Equivalent of War employment at 1939 

hours Soc Age ann ee ooe — 3.9 14.0 19.5 
6. Equivalent of Civilian employment at : 

1939 hours... £3 AOC at ce 29.7 31.6 26.0 23.3 
7. Increase in equivalent number of total 


employees at 1939 hours as compared 

with 1939 xh be are oat —_— + 5.8 +10.3 +13.1 
8. Change in equivalent civilian employ- 

ment at 1939 hours as compared with 


1939 =. ne Bc Su Su — +19 —37 — 64 
9. Ratio of war employment to total em- 
ployment (line 5: line 4) hac =e — 11% 35% 45% 
+ Estimate. 


The war employment of 14 million in terms of 1939 men was obtained 
from the following sources: An increase of total employment, as com- 
pared with 1939, by about ro million (of which about 7 million were due 
to an increase in numbers employed, and about 3 million due to a 
lengthening of working time), and a shift of about 4 millions from 
civilian employment to the war sector between 1939 and 1942. (A 
‘ shift ’ of labour, in this context, need not imply, of course, a change in 
employment, it may often imply only a change in the use of the product). 

This figure for the shift of labour to the war sector is, in fact, not un- 
plausible. The main sources for the shift are the’durable goods in- 
dustries and construction, which employed in 1939 about 4.5 million and 
1.4 million employeés respectively. These industries may have pro- 
vided something up to 5 million for the war sector. Shifts from other 
sources (mining, chemical, rubber and petrol industries etc.) were 
probably more than offset by increases of civilian employment in certain 
lines, e.g. trade, services, manufacture of non-durable consumers’ goods. 


1 This is based on the implicit assumption that weekly hours in the war sector are 


about 10% higher than on the average. As this may be an over-estimate, the above 
proportion might be slightly lower. 
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A shift of about 4 millions is thus not unlikely, which to a certain extent 
confirms the figure given for war employment in 1942. 

The employment in the U.S. war sector may now’ be compared with 
the employment in the British war sector, as calculated by Mr. Kalecki. 
The latter is given in terms of ‘ 1938 workers ’, i.e. on the basis of average 
working time of 1938. The working week of 1938 was probably about 
48 hours in Britain, so that U.S. war employment has to be expressed in 
the same terms to be comparable: on this basis it should be about 3 
million in 1941 and about 12 million in 1942.1 This may be compared 
with war employment in Britain, in terms of ‘1938 workers,’ of 7 
million in 1941 and 8 million in 1942. The proportion of war em- 
ployment in Britain and the United States in 1942 was thus 2 : 3. 

This proportion has in the meantime changed somewhat in favour 
of the United States ;, war employment in Britain is likely to have 
reached (or almost reached) its peak in 1942, whereas in the United 
States this was not the case. The U.S. war employment scheduled for 
the end of December 1942 is 17.5 millions, and the maximum war 
employment, to be reached in December 1943, is 20 millions.2, Whether 
this ultimate target will be reached in time is not sure; there are 
definite indications that war employment has been behind schedule for 
some time already. 

If the scheduled war employment of 17.5 millions in December 1942 
had been reached, this would have implied a shift from civilian con- 
sumption to the war sector of 8 million employees, in the period between 
1939 and December 1942. It is altogether unlikely that-such a great 
shift has taken place ; durable goods and construction, as above men- | 
tioned, could have contributed no more than 5 million, mining, chemi- 
cals and other manufactures perhaps another million ; ‘there was an 
increase in the volume of consumption of non-durable goods and services 
up to the end of 1942 (as compared with 1939) which offsets the decrease 
in stocks which was taking place at the end of 1942. If we assume a 
war employment of 16 million for December 1942, the“ shift” involved 
is over 6 million (see Table I, last column) which is a more plausible 
figure.® 

As a result of these considerations it would appear that employment 
in the United States war sector at the end of 1942 was about twice as 
great as the employment in the British war sector (assuming that the 
latter remained at about 8 million at the end of 1942).4 The employ- 
ment in ‘ munitions industry,’ i.e. manufacture of primary weapons of 
war and of metals and machines was given as 8.7 million for December 
1942.5 The proportion of employment in the war sector to total em- 
ployment was about 45%. r 

A further increase in war employment in the United States is not 
impossible in purely economic terms, as there is still a considerable 

1 It is assumed that weekly hours in the war sector were about 44 in 1941 and about 
48 in 1942. 

*See Victory Bulletin, January 6, 1943, p. 4. 


’ The uncertainty with respect to the figure of war employment at the end of 1942 


does not influence the average for 1942 as given earlier, since this is significant onl 
to the nearest million. i ie " 


“No conclusion can be drawn from these figures as to the proportion of war out- 
put in the two countries, as the relative productivity is difficult to estimate. 
5'W. Haber, of the Manpower Commission, in Dun’s Review, May 1943. 
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reserve of woman labour ; nor can the apparent slowing down of pro- 
gress as compared with expectations be explained‘itf these terms. The 
question is rather whether an adequate economic policy (especially with 
respect to labour problems) will be carried through to facilitate the em- 
ployment of women by suitable incentives, and to bring about an 
orderly restriction of civilian production and consumption by rationing. 


J. STEINDL. 


STATISTICS OF ADVERTISING 1 


The question whether in times of rationing and shortages the adver- 
tising of goods is compatible with the principles of a rational war- 
economy can only be answered after considering the wider framework 
of general social and economic conditions of which advertising forms an 
essential part. The British Press, for example, preserves a relatively 
high degree of independence by covering about half of their costs of pro- 
duction with a revenue obtained from advertisements. 

The high ratio of advertisements to reading matter in publications 
conveys a distorted picture of the development of advertising since the 
outbreak of war. A considerable contraction of advertising has taken 
place, and severe restrictions have been imposed by the Government. 
In peace time, out of a total yearly advertising expenditure of some £85 
million? 


Press display advertising accounted for £35 million or 41% 


Direct Mail Pe 5 ee coumallionigng 30/4 
Window Display ,, xs 5 LO amationa.,, 2oc%4 
Poster 3 s * £4 million! y, 85/5 


Miscellaneous (Film, Radio, 
” ” ” £1 million ” OE 


In the course of the war, particularly in 1941 and 1942 all forms of com- 
mercial advertising, except press-advertising, have been practically 
abolished by various Control of Paper Orders, issued by the Ministry of 
Supply. The printing or exhibiting of commercial posters,? window 
displays, advertising circulars, loose advertising matter inserted in 
publications, price lists, novelties etc. are prohibited. Even the dis- 
tribution of circulars by hospitals or other institutions had, in 1941, been - 
limited to 3/20 of the average weight of the corresponding three pre- 
war months. The size of company reports etc. has been severely 
restricted. 


SHIFTS IN WAR-TIME ADVERTISING 


_ These measures applying to media other than the Press account for a 
cut of some 60% in commercial advertising. Its only remaining chan- 
nel, the Press, was narrowed by the rationing of newsprint to 20% of 
pre-war supplies. Some publications closed down, others had to 
reduce their size and/or number of pages and/or of copies printed. The 


1 A previous article on ‘ Advertising in War Time,’ by K. W. Rothchild was pub- 
lished in the Butietin No. 8, Vol. 4. 

2 Estimates Economist, 20/2/37 and P. E. P. Report. No exact data on adver- 
tising expenditure exist. sie figures given in this article are only approximations, 
indicating the war-time trend. ; 
eee ace licensed for posters (excluding those of H.M. Stationery Office) during 
6 months March—August 1942 amounted to 28 tons. 
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peace time 1: 2 ratio of all advertisements to reading matter in news- 
papers is now reduced to about 1 : 3, especially if the editorial saving in 
the general lay out (such as headings, types of print, number of columns 
and margins) is taken into account. So far newspapers have rarely 
made use of the maximum space officially permitted for advertisements, 
which amounts to 40% of total space for morning daily and Sunday 
papers, 45% for evening, and 55% for other newspapers. News 
bulletins, Magazines and Periodicals are entitled to use the average 
ratio of pre-war years. This scale seems largely dictated by the degree 
to which the various categories are financially dependent on revenue 
from advertisements. Considerations of the effect in foreign countries 
may partly have accounted for a generous quota.* 

The differential rationing of advertising space has led to a shift of 
advertising between the various categories of the Press : 


TABLE I. 


Distribution of Expenditure on Press Advertising.* 
by publications as percentages of total 


Publication 2nd half 2nd half 2nd half 2nd half 2nd half 
1937 1938 1940 1941 1942 
% % % % % 
London Mornirgs ... one roe 36.5 36.5 31.4 20.2 23.6 
Magazines BoE ai ace 19.8 20.1 25-9 27.0 29.8 
Provincial Dailies... Ao aoe 17.6 17.6 16.5 19.5 19.5 
National Sundays ... ape apc il all 10.6 13.9 12.8 9.7 
Provincial and Suburban Weeklies 5.0 5.1 4.7 6.4 8.7 
London Evenings ses 5.2 4.9 3.8 3.3 3.0 
Trade Journals a 745) 2.0 2.0 25 3.0 
Technical Journals ... QF 2.6 1.8 23 2.7 


100 100 100 ~—«:100 100 


Total 6 months in {million... st NIGP 10.3 5.5 4.8 4.6 
Total, calendar year - vA | 70.8 12.7 9.5 9.4 
Grand Total (calendar year) + ee 29.2 28.8 eS ap 13.6 13.4 ee 


* These figures cover 170 categories of branded goods. The tables are largely 
based on data given in the ‘ Statistical Review of Press Advertising.’ 

+ Including other categories such as Financial, Entertainment, Government, 
Charities, Pools, etc. but not covering all display advertisements, and including 
classified advertisements, and most Retail Stores. 


The most marked change can be observed in the relative decrease of 
advertising in the London Mornings, and in a considerable increase in 
Provincial and Suburban Weeklies and in Magazines which latter rank 
now first. Trade and Technical journals, which for reasons of export 
and revenue contain the highest percentage of advertisements, account 
for only 4.6%—5.7% of total expenditure. 

About half of the advertisements appear in papers with the smallest 
(40%) ratio permitted for advertisements (Sunday, London and 
Provincial Morning) ; about one fifth is published in papers with a 45% 
ratio (London and Provincial Evening), one tenth in those with a 55% 
advertisement to total space ratio, and slightly over one fourth is 
entitled to pre-war standards. 


1Thus journals which circulate in overseas markets receive a supplementary 


ration of paper for their foreign circulation. A very large increase on the basic 
ration has been granted for journals whose circulation is wholly or mainly overseas, 
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ADVERTISING RATES 

In order to compare war and pre-war expenditure in advertising, 
allowance must be made for the considerable increase in advertising 
rates; but no exact data on changes in rates are available. 

Although total paper supplies for publications are now only 20% of 
pre-war, total space (reading matter plus advertisements) of the Press 
has not fallen in the same degree. Publishing firms have suspended 
the issue of content bills, abolished the return of unsold copies,! used 
thinner and lighter paper for pages and covers, and economised in space 
by severely cutting the margins. These measures may have yielded 
an additional 10% of pre-war space so that total! available space con- 
tracted by some 70% only. Assuming a static ratio of advertisements 
to reading matter, expenditure on advertisements should have fallen 
from £m. 28.8 in 1938 to £m. 8.7 in 1942. This compares with the actual 
figure of £m. 13.4. Revenue has thus risen per unit of advertising space, 
and especially per ton of newsprint used, the increase being of the order 
of 50—100%. 

This development helped the Press to cover their costs and improve 
their profits, without making full use of the space quota permitted by 
the Government for advertisements. Since Press Advertising accounted, 
before the war, for only 40% of all advertising, (whereas now it accounts 
for nearly all advertising, other forms being prohibited) and since the 
Press has now not more than 30% of pre-war space, total advertising 
seems to have shrunk to some 12% of its peace time volume. 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
_ The question of how far available space has been used most profitably 
in the war economy, has given rise to much controversy. As we have 
seen, an 80% cut in the supply of paper to the Press had reduced the 
share of advertisements in total space only from one third to one fourth. 
This ratio would probably be little affected by a further reduction of 
paper supplies. 

Although a certain proportion of advertisements serves prestige 
purposes? and at the same time lowers the amount of Excess Profit Tax 
to be paid by the respective firms, most advertisements refer to goods 
still available. As long as the Government does not abolish brands in 
favour of standardised goods,® the advertisements are but the expression 
of an existing competitive market. 

In Table II advertisements are given, according to the share of g main 
commodity groups in press advertising : 

Advertisements for food and drink have improved their leading posi- 
tion, amounting for almost 30% of the total. The share of household 
stores, toilet and beauty preparations also rose slightly, the most 
pronounced relative increase taking place in medicinals, from 1 5-9% to 
26.5%. Thus the four groups which improved their position, were 
responsible for 60% of press advertising of saleable goods before the 
outbreak of war and for 78% in 1942. Advertisements for motoring 

1 The importance of these two items may be gauged from a remark made by the 
Chairman of the Amalgamated Press, Viscount Camrose: ‘ The cost of these two 
items was enormous, how enormous we have only realised by their elimination.’ 
(An example of the present state of Cost-Accounting). 


2 See page 187. 
3 Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, as President of the Board of Trade, stated in the House of 


Commons, on 27/3/1941 : ‘ We shall do all we can to keep alive these trade marks.’ 
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TABLE II. Press Advertising of Goods, by Groups of Commodities, 


1938=100.* 
Press Index 1938 =100 Group as a Percentage of Total 
Advert. 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
1) 


Toe eae corke sewantesin 46 WS? HMA Sm Pees Ce ge 
Medicinalsi-3.3 97 294.1 682) 738, 15.0 16.4 wees OMe 2o Sue ans 
Fa pa ee Dip es? BIG e) “Te Ais 1330 > 98° S642 S 
fe ae Pre 05 0.826 9507 500 29401607120. 114.6 120) 0120 
Beeeaces BT G7 1410 28 oy LO ee es oe a 


Smoking 1.8 89 50 28 iy 8.6 9.2 7 fee 5.4 3.3 
Household 
totes 127 94 ad 59 53 8.2 9.2 104 10.8 9.8 
Wearing 
Apparel eZ 15 58 50 42 Sah ve 5.7 6.5 a. 
Radio and 


Music 0.6 67 Sf) 17 17 2.9. 23 164 AE ae 


Total adver- 

tising of sale- 

able goods 20.8 83 59 44 44 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Press 

Advertise- 

ments + 28.8 84 59 47 48 


* Lacking exact data no account could be taken of the rise in advertising rates. 
+ See Footnotes to Table I. 


and cycling have doubled between 1940 and 1942, and household equip- 
ment too showed a rising trend last year. Radio and music did not 
recover from its decline, while wearing apparel maintained its position 
successfully. 

In money value, medicinal advertisements contracted least, by only 
27%, compared with 47% for household stores, 48% for food, and drink, 
58% for wearing apparel, and 83% for smoking. The absolute and 
relative fall in advertisements for smoking despite expanding con- 
sumption is an outstanding phenomenon. It seems that the consumer’s 
choice from a variety of brands is of little importance, when a market for 
total output is guaranteed, and the supply of raw material to individual 
producers is limited. In the last ten years ‘ Players’ and ‘ Kensitas’ 
had ranked among the five largest press advertisers with an expenditure 
of {m. 1.7 and 1.4 respectively.! In the last quarter of 1942 both have 
discontinued advertising, while other tobacco firms have restricted it in 
varying degrees. 

If we break up the above nine commodity groups into smaller units, 
advertisements for patent medicines emerge easily as the most important 
item.? Alcoholic drinks follow well behind with £123,000, soaps with 
£101,000, beef and chicken extracts with £97,000, dentifrice with 
£81,000 and soups and gravy with £75,000. 


1 Out of a total {m. 165.0. The other three largest advertisers were: Ovaltine, 
#m. 2.0, Aspro and Lux, {m. 1.6 each. 

2 Cures for indigestfa, headache, cough and cold, asthma and catarrh (in the 
sequence of magnituc». accounted in the 4th quarter of 1942 for £209,000, general 
cures for £217,000, Emuisions, Dogs’ and Cats’ cures, corn cures and pastilles for 
another £70,000 ; altogether £496,000. : 
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Forty-eight advertisers, with an expenditure of more than £9,000 
each, account, in the last quarter of 1942, for £728,000 or 8% of the 
total. The ro largest advertisers! with more than £18,000 each, spent 
£256,000. The next ten* with an individual expenditure of £13,000— 
£18,000 account for only £157,300. Among the large-scale advertisers, 
whose importance for advertising revenue is demonstrated in these 
figures, food, drink and patent medicines are prevalent. They are 
equalled only by the Government which, in the 4th quarter of 1942 was 
responsible for £644,000. 


GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 

From the outbreak of war until June 1941, Government Departments 
spent some {2,600,000 on press and poster advertising. Press adver- 
tising alone amounted up to the end of June 1942 to £3,805,000._ Be- 
tween these two dates £1,842,000 were spent on Press Advertising, so 
that £1,963,000 had been spent before June 1941; thus £650,000 was 
spent on posters before June 1941, which gives a ratio of Government 
posters to press advertising of I : 3.3. Although the Minister of In- 
formation had, at the end of 1941, hinted at a higher quantity of Govern- 
ment press advertising, expenditure in 1942 amounted to {1,887,000 
only, compared with {2,022,740 in 1941. The fall was particularly 
heavy in the first six months of 1942 when the Government spent only 
£731,000 ; on the other hand £1,155,000 was spent in the second half of 
1942. 


TaBLeE III. Government Expenditure on Press Advertising. 


Length of Total Monthly 
Period Period Expenditure Average 
£ £ 

September 1939—June 1941 os 21 months 1,963,000 93,000 
(of which July—December 1940 6 months 918,000 162,000) 
July 1941—December 1941 aK 6 months 1,110,000 185,000 
January 1942—June 1942... Ben 6 months 732,000 122,000 
July 1942—December 1942 nop 6 months 1,155,000 192,000 
January 1943—March 1943 cae 3 months 537,000 179,000 
‘Total mee 5a 5,497,000 154,000 


Assuming that expenditure on posters remained in the proportion of 
I : 3.3, an additional £1,660,000 were spent in this way, giving a total of 
Press and poster advertising expenditure by the Government of some 
£7,160,000 up to the end of March 1943. There seems to be no unified 
organisation for Government advertising ; each Department is running 
its campaign through one or more advertising agencies. Only a few 
campaigns, such as the ‘ careless. talk costs lives,’ were directly in the 
hands of the Ministries concerned. Some 20 departments took part in 
the Government advertising, differing in their share of total expenditure. 

The largest sum was spent by the National Savings Committee ; but 
recently it has lost its leading position to the Ministry of Food. The 
‘Eat Potato’ campaign alone cost £112,000. The Service Departments 

1 Oxo, Bovril, Milk of Magnesia, C. & A. Modes Ltd., Aspro, Ryvita Bread, Co- 
operative Wholesale, Guiness Beer, Macleans Stomach Powder, Ovaltine, in this 


sequence. ts , 
2Yeast-Vite, Bournvita and Rowntree Cocoa, Philip Dental Magnesia, Beecham 
Pills, King Five Cigars, Bile Beans, Digestif Rennie, Fynnon Salts, Phyllosan. 
6In a pre-war enquiry it was found that of 81 advertising confectionery firms 2 
accounted for 50% of this industry’s press advertising, of 80 cigarette companies 3 
firms were responsible for 35%, and 49% of beer advertisements referred to 3 out of 


114 advertising breweries. 
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Taste IV. Government Advertising, 1/9/39—31/12/1942, by Departments * 
Expenditure in £000. 


Poster & Press Advertising Only 
Press 

Until Until 3 Qu. 4Qu. 1Qu. Total 

Depariment June’41 June’42 1942 1942 1943 Press 
National Savings Committee... 793 1,251 130 126 139 1,646 
Ministry of Food me: % 565 855 109 135 148 1,247 
Air Ministry... S00 sve et OL. 414 42 48 — 504 
Other Service Departments ... 60 196 37 110 B} 348 
Ministry of Agriculture nee 97 186 23 43 44 296 
Ministry of Labour ... noc 88 168 0.5 4 9 182 
Ministry of Transport S00 85 151 — 10 7 168 
Home Security... ae es 104: 89 — — — 89 
Ministry of Informatio a OS 93 1 iis 1 96 
Ministry of Fuel Hi Xe 41 84 92 80 84 340 
Board of Trade... ae ae si! 62 19 27 23 u38 
Ministry of Supply ...: ... 66 56 19 30 5 110 
Scottish Savings Committee ... 41 7h 2 z) 4 85 
Ministry of Works acc seg v | 42 2 0 0 aa 
Ministry of Health .. aaa 40 35 10 3 29 77 
Varioust = ont Ac 47 52 21 22 39 134 
Total nem 2; 0L46 3,805 511 644 537 5,497 


* Sources: ‘ Hansard’ and ‘ Statistical Review of Press Advertising.’ 

+ Incl. Nat. Debt Serv., Post Office, Brit. Railways, Railways Exec., Agric. and 
Health, Scotland. 
which had spent some £800,000 on advertising for recruits discontinued 
this practice in 1943. While the Ministry of Fuel, during the Battle of 
Fuel campaign, had come into the foreground, other important Minis- 
tries e.g. Labour, War Transport, Information and Home Security have 
considerably reduced their appeals to the public. ~— ; ' 

Classified by publications, the Government advertised in the last six 
months of 1942 as follows: 


TABLE V. Shave of Government Press Advertising, by Publications. 


Second Half 1942 2 ie 
Government , Total © Govern- 


Advertising Advertising* mentas a 
Publication Percent- 

; age of 

: a £000 % £000 Os Total 

London Morning Dailies me Ae 261 22.6 1,803 26.7 14.5 
Provincial Dailies Sac x Sct 255 22.0 1,258 18.5 20.2 
National Sundays see aoe Bee 246 21.3 861 12.8 28.4 
Provincial Suburban Weeklies es 169 14.7 593 8.8 28.4 
Magazines sas 400 Ree 355 146 12.6 1,572 23.2 9.3 
London Evening Papers =ae 5 57 5.0 370 5.5 15.4 
Trade and Technical Journals 42 21 1.8 306 4.5 6.8 
Total, %:. cite : =e 15252 LUOO 6,763 100.0 17.0 


* Inclusive Government-Advertising. 


The share of Government campaigns in total advertising had risen 
from 11.8% in January/February 1942 to 18.4% in the last quarter of 
1942, but has fallen to 15.8% in January/February 1943. 

These percentages have to be corrected in so far as ‘ total’ advertising 
excludes certain categories of advertisements, and it appears that 
Government advertising represents at the utmost, for instance, in 
National Sundays and Provincial and Suburban Weeklies, one fourth of 
total advertising space. Magazines, Trade- and Technical Journals 
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contain less than 10% of Government advertising. The Government 
seems to chose space on principles rather different from the average 
private advertiser. It makes more use of Provincial Dailies and 
Weeklies and National Sundays, and less of London Mornings, Magazines, 
Trade and Technical Papers. In some issues of National Sunday 
papers as in the “ Sunday Dispatch’ the Government buys 40% of the 
advertising space. 


PRESTIGE ADVERTISING 

Apart from advertising by the Government and by private firms 
selling available goods, a third, most controversial category, has to be 
considered, that of prestige advertisements for goods at present rarely 
obtainable. Expensive advertisements of this category are particularly 
open to the suspicion that they serve the purpose of evading the pay- 
ment of E.P.T. According to a statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer! the Commissioners of Inland Revenue are entitled by the 
provisions of the E.P.T. law to disallow, in computing E.P.T., expenses 
above the amount which seems to them reasonable and necessary. 
These terms, open to wide interpretation, would, with respect to adver- 
tising expenditure, demand an intimate knowledge of markets and of the 
laws of salesmanship. Furthermore, a considerable time elapses before 
advertisements which have appeared, can be declared superfluous by the 
Income Tax Authorities. Only an authority with powers to prevent 
useless advertising before publication, would be adequate. At present, 
however, it still seems undecided which Ministry is responsible for 
appropriate measures.? 

In spite of the continued narrowing down of consumers’ choice in 
the course of the war, 134 products were newly advertised in 1942, and 
364 firms which had, at the outbreak of war, discontinued advertising, 
restarted it in the war’s third year. Advertisements -for motor cars 
reappeared, and the names of heavy engineering concerns were to be 
found in national papers where they had never been advertised before. 
As with other goods in short supply, some system of priorities for adver- 
tising space could perhaps be set up, whereby priorities were created in 
the order: Government, Food, Hygiene, Retail- and Department 
Stores, other obtainable goods, unobtainable goods, (a) with and (6) 
without, important export markets. For prestige advertising the 
example of some firms which present space to the Government might be 
followed more often. In addition, space for certain regular features of 
reading matter, such as B.B.C. programmes and sporting results could 
be presented by firms whose only desire is to keep their name alive. By 
such measures space could be saved in favour of other reading matter. 


CONCLUSION 

The volume of total advertising activity has shrunk to a small fraction 
of its peace time level, and one sixth of advertising space in the press is 
taken by the Government. A large proportion of the remaining space 
is bought by sellers of available goods. But advertising space might 
be more profitably used if a central authority were established for the 
distribution of Government advertising, if prestige advertisements were 
controlled and a system of priorities developed. S. Moos. 

i i f Commons, Hansard 25/11/1941. 

2 Sir Winn, Wood hated ‘the Board of Trade, Hansard 16/12/1941 and the 

Ministry of Supply, 20/10/1942. 
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DIARY 


THE CAPITAL LEvy IN TURKEY é 

With the change of Government in Turkey in 1941 perhaps the most 
important single change of internal policy was the abandonment of the 
extensive system of rationing which had been introduced a few months 
earlier. The policy of the new Government was to substitute the ‘ free 
play of economic forces’ for the previous attempts at Government 
control of foodstuffs. It was hoped by the immediate rise in prices to 
induce hoarders to sell their stocks.!_ All the usual symptoms of inflation 
became immediately intensified? and official cost of living estimates rose 
from 1571 in June 1941 to 201 by February 1942 (1939=100), no official 
figures after that date being yet available. But by September 1942 
Turkish Press reports suggested a figure of 450 and described shortages 
so acute that people slept outside retail stores in order to retain places 
in queues. 

The Government then promulgated a measure intended to reduce 
the inflated prices by ‘ drawing off excess incomes ’; it imposed a capital 
levy to be collected from January, aimed chiefly against merchants and 
falling very much less severely upon agriculture and industry. The 
precise percentage to be exacted has not been stated but a list of assess- 
ments for each individual was made out and penalties ranging from total 
confiscation of property (except clothing and household goods) to hard 
labour in the mines and on the mountain roads were imposed for evasion. 
That the aim of the Government was revenue and not a supply of forced 
labour can be seen, reports suggest, from the order of selection, prior 
attention being given to the wealthiest. 

By March 1943, 225 million Turkish Lira had been collected against a 
Budget Deficit of 450 million T.L. and more was expected. The cost of 
living at the same date was estimated to be more than 700 (1939=100). 
The effect of a capital tax upon prices is negligible (apart from the first 
non-recurrent fall due to dishoarding commodities) since it reduces the 
demand of a few individuals drastically, but the level of total demand to 
an imperceptible degree. The mere existence of a Budget deficit, pro- 
viding that there is price control and rationing of essential goods in short 
supply, does not bring about an inflation, as experience in both Great 
Britain and Germany among other countries has shown. A capital levy 
has its advantages as a means of reducing the National Debt but to 
reduce the National Debt and the Budget Deficit would not necessarily 
cure an inflationary pressure. A high degree of inflation exists to-day 
in countries with a Budget surplus, e.g. Egypt. Where the disequi- 
librium between demand and available supplies is as great as it is in 
Turkey and other countries the only possibility of avoiding inflation is 
by stringent price-control combined with extensive rationing. 


The necessity of importing 69,000 tons of wheat and flour in 1941-2 (a year of 
harvest), in contrast with exports of 100,000 tons in 1937-8, suggests that this hope 
was not justified. 

2 See BULLETIN Vol. 5, No. 1. 


